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This study takes a look at Ohio's elementary-school teacher preparation programs and the extent to 
which they're training candidates in the science of reading. Based on analyses of programs’ course 
materials and syllabi, the report identifies exemplary preparation programs that cover the five 
components of the reading science. Other programs, however, are lagging behind. The report offers 
recommendations that will better ensure that all incoming teachers are well-trained in the science of 
reading. Download the report, which includes the appendices, or read it on the webpage below. 
FOREWORD By Aaron Churchill Fueled by decades of research about how children learn to read, 
attention-getting journalism on reading instruction, and thousands of parents frustrated with the 
approach to literacy in their own kids’ schools, the “ 


science of reading” movement is sweeping 


across the nation.[1] In response, state lawmakers are quickly enacting laws that aim to ensure that 
their schools use scientifically based reading instruction. Based on the 2000 National Reading Panel’s 
comprehensive review of literacy UAE Phone Number List research, this science consists of five 
pillars that comprise effective reading instruction: phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, 
vocabulary, and comprehension. Over the past decade, Ohio has enacted significant literacy reforms, 
including the Third Grade Reading Guarantee in 2012. But regrettably, the state hasn’t paid much 
attention to reading science. As a result, inferior instructional practices linger in too many Ohio 
classrooms. These methods include “three-cueing,” which wrongly encourages children to guess at 
words rather than actually read them. This practice, along with other discredited techniques, is 
ingrained in the “balanced literacy 


” and “whole language” programs that remain popular in many Buckeye schools. These methods 
hamstring kids from learning to read effectively and go against decades of reading science. The 
result is high numbers of children struggling to read. Last year, 40 percent of Ohio's third graders did 
not achieve proficiency on state reading exams. Non-proficient rates soar to 70 and 67 percentin 
Cleveland and Columbus, respectively, and 63 percent of third graders fell short of proficiency in the 
smaller districts of Lima and Middletown. Even in many of Ohio's prosperous communities, more 
than a quarter of third graders aren't reading proficiently. Fortunately, there is light at the end of the 
tunnel. Earlier this year, Governor Mike 


DeWine unveiled bold initiatives that would overhaul 


reading instruction in Ohio. If approved by the legislature later this summer, his plan would require 
schools to adopt high-quality reading curricula that are aligned to the science of reading, forbid 
schools from using the “three-cueing” method, and build teachers’ knowledge and skill in teaching 
reading. Included also are millions in state funding that would support the implementation of 
reading science through new instructional materials and professional development. The governor's 
plan appears to be on-track for approval by the full General Assembly at the time of this writing. As 
longtime supporters of reading science, we at the Thomas B. Fordham Institute are encouraged by 
these movements and the promise they hold for Ohio students. But while curricula tend to receive 
the lion’s share of attention, one under-discussed area is the role of teacher preparation. If those 
who train teachers cling to disproven reading methods, Ohio's new teachers will come into 


classrooms without the knowledge of reading science, and state- level curricular reforms won't gain 
as much traction in Ohio classrooms. To examine Ohio's teacher preparation programs to see how 
they approach reading, we enlisted the support of the National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ). 
Launched by Fordham two decades ago, NCTQ has a long track record of reviewing preparation 
programs in Ohio and nationally, as well as strong expertise in the science of reading. In fall 2022-- 
months before we knew about the governor's initiatives--we commissioned NCTQ to conduct a 
deep- dive analysis of teacher preparation in Ohio and the state's reading policies, more broadly. Do 
Ohio’s preparation programs adequately train prospective teachers in the science of reading? Which 
programs are exemplars and which are not? take to strengthen teacher preparation--and reading 


instruction more generally—in Ohio? This report includes NCTQ’s brand-new findings on teacher 
preparation programs. Based on expert reviews of twenty-six undergraduate and graduate 
programs’ elementary education reading 
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coursework, the analyses reveal the uneven training that prospective teachers receive in the science 
of reading. Seven praiseworthy programs earn A's in this review, as they provide strong coverage in 
all five components of the reading science. Disappointingly, however, six programs receive F's. Such 
programs fail to adequately train candidates in the science of reading--and actually promote 
methods that contradict it. The programs receiving A's in this review enrolled 18 percent of the 
1,700 students in elementary education programs, including three years of data through 2020-21, 
while 20 percent attended F-rated programs over the same time period. Regrettably, seventeen 
preparation programs, serving 23 percent of teaching candidates, chose not to cooperate with this 
review, despite repeated invitations. The executive summary identifies Ohio's best and worst 
preparation programs, and the main report includes the grades of all twenty-six programs as well as 
a more detailed analysis of programs' alignment with the science of reading. How can Ohio ensure 
that all teaching candidates receive appropriate training and ongoing support in scientifically-based 
reading instruction? The report offers a number of important policy recommendations, notably 
including: Strengthen the state's teacher preparation program approval process. Ohio currently 


implements a review and approval process for elementary reading programs, but it is largely driven 
by compliance measures rather than alignment with reading science. The state should hold 
programs more accountable for following the science of reading through in- depth reviews of their 
coursework and on-site reviews with reading experts as reviewers. Moreover, state approval (or not) 
to continue training teachers should hinge on these more rigorous evaluations. Recently, the Ohio 
House introduced provisions such as these in its version of the state budget bill. Lawmakers should 
ensure they pass and if enacted, the Ohio Department of Higher Education should rigorously 
implement the new review and approval process. Ensure that state-required reading coursework 
covers all five components of the science. Under Ohio law, 


elementary- and middle-school teaching 


candidates must take at least twelve credits of reading coursework. Of these, three credits must 
focus on phonics--a critical start for effective preparation. But current statutes are vague on the 
remaining credits. State lawmakers should strengthen the coursework provision by specifying that 
the other nine credits cover phonemic awareness, vocabulary, fluency, and comprehension. Though 
an important policy lever, teacher preparation is one tool in the overall toolkit for improving reading 
instruction. Indeed, providing high-quality curricula and professional development are also critical to 
moving Ohio towards the science of reading. We strongly support Governor DeWine's proposals in 
these areas, but legislators should shore up the plan in the following way: Add transparency and 
enforcement provisions to Governor DeWine's high-quality curriculum requirement. 


As recommended in this report, his plan could be strengthened by adding provisions intended to 
ensure that those excellent proposals get put into practice throughout the state. To make sure that 
schools and districts actually follow the science, lawmakers should require the public disclosure of 
schools” curricula in use and should specify penalties for non-compliance with the curriculum 
mandate. Decades of research have yielded clarity about which instructional approaches effectively 
teach children to read, and which approaches don't. With such unambiguous findings--and a 
pressing need to improve literacy --leaders in many states are now demanding instruction that is 
aligned to the science of reading. Yes, this policy shift cuts against the more traditional hands-off 
approach to curriculum and instruction. But as Governor DeWine himself said, “The evidence is 
clear. The verdict is in. 


Not all literacy curriculums are created equal, and sadly, many Ohio students do not have access to 
the most effective reading curriculum.”[2] He and other state leaders are right. From the minute 
candidates enter teacher preparation programs until they leave the profession, teachers should be 
trained and supported to follow best practices in reading instruction. If Ohio can make this a reality, 
more Buckeye students will reap the lifelong benefits of being strong, fluent readers. EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY Strong reading and literacy skills are essential to success in the modern workplace and 
for full participation in today's society. The road to becoming good readers starts early, with 
elementary schools playing a critical role both in teaching children foundational reading skills and in 
giving them the rich academic. In order for 


content needed to comprehend various kinds of texts 


children to learn to read proficiently, their teachers must understand the “science of reading” and 
apply practices aligned to it. This science focuses on five core components of effective reading 
instruction: phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary, and comprehension (a summary of 
each can be found here). A large body of research shows that when teachers anchor instruction in 
these components--while shunning ineffective approaches like “three-cueing,” which notoriously 
encourages children to guess at words--students are far more likely to become strong readers. 
Building this instructional skill-set starts with the right teacher preparation, as well as strong 
supports for teachers, particularly beginning teachers, once inside the classroom. But do Ohio's 
schools of education adequately prepare prospective elementary-school teachers in the science of 
reading? Or are they neglecting it and possibly instilling bad habits that will be hard to break? 
Separately, but just as important, how can schools continue to support teachers--including veteran 
teachers--in the reading science once they're in the classroom? 


The first part of this report analyzes twenty-six Ohio preparation programs--both undergraduate 
and graduate--that over three academic years ending in 2020--21 prepared 1,700 elementary 
teacher candidates, representing over 75 percent of the total completers during that time. Expert 
reviewers carefully examined course materials and syllabi to gauge programs' alignment with the 
science of reading. The review yields mixed results, with some programs providing strong coverage 
of reading science and others barely scratching the surface (or worse, actually teaching candidates 
bad stuff). Key findings include: Just nine out of twenty-six elementary teacher preparation 
programs in Ohio provide adequate coverage of all five components of reading (phonemic 
awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary, and comprehension). Six programs adequately cover just 
one component of reading, or none at all. Most Ohio preparation programs do not give teachers 
sufficient hands-on practice across all five components. While candidates may observe lessons, 
many never get to practice, such as planning and demonstrating lessons in vocabulary and 
comprehension. More than half of Ohio programs promote multiple practices in their courses that 
are contrary to research-based methods (e.g., “three-cueing,” “balanced literacy,” or “leveled 


Teaching these practices can undermine the effect of 


texts”). scientifically based reading instruction, even if that is also being taught. Based on analyses of 
alignment with the reading science, each program is assigned an overall letter grade. Those receiving 
A’s adequately cover all five components and make little or no use of contrary practices. In contrast, 
low-rated programs inadequately incorporate reading science into their coursework and may also 
promote multiple contrary practices. Seven Ohio programs earn overall A’s in our review: Marietta 
College, Mount St. Joseph University, Ohio University, University of Dayton, University of Findlay, 
University of Rio Grande, and Youngstown State University. Six programs earn overall F’s: Ashland 
University (undergraduate and graduate programs), Defiance College, Kent State University, Miami 
University, and the University of Toledo. Unfortunately, some of Ohio’s largest teacher preparation 
programs, such as those at Kent State University, Miami University, and Ashland University earn D’s 
or F’s. Asa result, just 44 percent 
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of Ohio’s elementary teacher graduates come from programs that receive an A or a Bin this review. 
The uneven results point to a need for stronger teacher preparation policies to ensure that all 
prospective primary-grade teachers in Ohio are trained in the science of reading. This report offers 
several recommendations, of which the most crucial are: Ensure that Ohio’s reading coursework 
requirements include all components of the science of reading. Currently, Ohio requires elementary 


teacher prep programs to dedicate twelve credit hours to reading instruction, including a three- 
credit course in phonics. The phonics requirement is praiseworthy, but state law is vague about the 
content of the other nine credits. Lawmakers should require an explicit focus on phonemic 
awareness, fluency, vocabulary, and comprehension for the remaining courses. Strengthen the 
state's review and approval process for teacher preparation programs. 


Ohio currently implements a 


largely superficial review of preparation programs that doesn't hold them rigorously accountable for 
training teachers in the science of reading. The Ohio Department of Higher Education (ODHE) should 
strengthen this process by including reviews of course materials and on-site visits by trained reading 
experts that gauge program alignment with the science. Include consequences for preparation 
programs that refuse to follow the science. ODHE should issue either conditional approvals or non- 
approvals for programs that are unwilling to implement scientifically based reading instruction. 
Strengthening teacher preparation will ensure that a future generation of educators is properly 
trained, but it won't help current teachers who need to transition to scientifically based instruction. 
It also does little good to train teachers in the science of reading, but then allow their schools to use 
methods that are contrary to the science. The second part of this report discusses two additional 
areas of reform--curriculum and professional development--that legislators should leverage to 


ensure that all students, including those taught by veteran instructors, are learning to read through 
appropriate methods. Key recommendations include: Require schools to select vetted literacy 
curriculum. As proposed by Governor DeWine, Ohio should require all its public schools to adopt 
core, supplemental, and intervention materials from a state-approved list of high-quality reading 
curricula aligned to the science of reading. When implementing this requirement, the Ohio 
Department of Education (ODE) should decline to approve curricula that rely on weak instructional 
methods (e.g., Fountas & Pinnell Classroom and Lucy Calkins’ Units of Study). Make schools’ reading 
curricula public, while specifying consequences for non-compliance. Legislators should strengthen 
the governor’s literacy plan by adding transparency and enforcement provisions that ensure that 
schools truly follow the science of reading. Lawmakers should further specify what exactly the 
professional development will entail and include a 


requirement that the professional development 


be approved by the Ohio Department of Education. Ensure high-quality professional development, 
with clear expectations for teacher improvement. In his budget outline, Governor DeWine proposed 
significant funding to support professional development in the science of reading. This is much- 
needed in a state where too many current teachers have been poorly trained. However, lawmakers 
should further specify what exactly the professional development will entail and include a 
requirement that participants demonstrate acquisition of knowledge in the science of reading 
through an assessment system. The research is clear about how reading develops and the best 
methods to teach children how to read. Teachers deserve access to this knowledge and skills, and 
every student deserves to be taught in a way that ensures their success. With a strong move towards 


the science of reading, more Ohio students will have the literacy foundation needed to succeed in 
school— and in life. INTRODUCTION All children need to learn to read proficiently, but that’s not 
going to happen until and unless all their early-grade teachers equip them with the essential skills 


and tools. To that end, all teachers need rigorous preparation and support that empowers them to 
help students achieve this goal. Yet more than one-third of fourth graders[3] across the country 
cannot read at a basic level.[4] Not learning how to read fluently in elementary school has dire 
lifelong consequences. Students who are not reading at grade level by the time they reach fourth 
grade are four times more likely to drop out of high school.[5] This, in turn, causes big problems for 
them as adults: lower lifetime earnings,[6] higher rates of unemployment,[7] and greater likelihood 
of entering the criminal justice system. Even more alarming, the proportion of students who cannot 
read proficiently by fourth grade is higher for students of color, students with disabilities, and those 
who grow up in low-income households--thus perpetuating existing disparities.[8] Unfortunately, 
Ohio’s reading performance mirrors that of the nation. The most recent National Assessment of 


demonstrating that all but about 5 percent could 


Educational Progress (NAEP) (2022) shows that only 35 percent of fourth-grade students in Ohio are 
proficient (or above) in reading. Students living in poverty have much lower fourth-grade reading 
proficiency rates, with only 20 percent of students eligible for the National School Lunch Program 
scoring proficient or above, compared with 47 percent of students from higher-income families. The 
gap between Black and White students is also large, with only 14 percent of Black students reading 
proficiently, compared with 39 percent of White students. These gaps in proficiency rates for 
different student groups have widened over the past two decades — and having nothing to do with 
student ability and everything to do with how and what they are being taught. These results are 
preventable. Effective literacy instruction can dramatically change the life outcomes of thousands of 
Buckeye students. The National Institutes of Health have been studying how children learn to read 
for over six decades, producing strong evidence learn to read if: their teachers are taught the most 
effective, scientifically proven methods that they implement in their classrooms; schools purchase 
curriculum materials based on this science of 


reading; teachers receive targeted support from experts in the science of reading; and when 
necessary, students receive targeted, intensive support as they learn to read.[9] So what is the 
“science of reading”? Building on comprehensive reviews of studies about how children learn to 
read, the NIH-sponsored National Reading Panel in 2000 concluded that effective literacy instruction 
includes five core components: Developing students’ phonemic awareness allows them to 
understand the sounds made by spoken words, and phonics instruction enables students to 
systematically map those speech sounds onto letters and letter combinations so they can “decode” 
words. Teachers must promote extended practice to read words and passages so that students 


develop their fluency, which allows them to devote their mental energy to the meaning of the text. 
It is also critical for teachers to build student vocabulary, a skill closely connected with 
comprehension, ensuring students understand what is being read to them and what they will read 
themselves.[10] The science of reading includes the methods, based on research, that help children 
learn to read. Importantly, the science of reading is more than just phonics instruction. All the 
components, working together, are essential to developing strong readers. While Ohio has begun to 
tackle reading instruction with some pockets of success, much work remains to be done. In many 
districts, Ohio not only neglects proven methods, but also actively propagates disproven methods. 
One significant challenge for the state is its strong historical ties to the “Whole language movement,” 
an approach to literacy instruction that ignores or deemphasizes 


key components of reading science 


and instead includes disproven methods of teaching reading. Particularly problematic is the three- 
cueing method, which instructs students to guess a word based on context, such as a picture or the 
first letter of the word, rather than learn to sound it out.[11] The state is also home to architects of 
popular reading materials that perpetuate ineffective teaching strategies and are disseminated 
through curriculum materials and professional development. For example, the Fountas and Pinnell 
Classroom curriculum was co-developed by faculty at Ohio State University, and, despite recent 
national evaluations[12] that deem it misaligned to the science of reading (e.g., missing are daily 


opportunities to practice decoding sounds and spelling patterns), the authors continue to stand by 
their work. As a result, many Ohio districts are steeped in the use of misaligned curricula, and many 
Ohio teachers leave costly trainings having learned debunked instructional practices. Similar 
shortcomings afflict intervention programs designed specifically for struggling readers. Reading 
Recovery, an intervention program introduced by Ohio State University in 1984, was implemented 
widely across the state and the country and—to be fair—some early evaluations found positive 
effects in first grade. However, a more recent study has found that students who participated in 
Reading Recovery actually performed significantly worse on third and fourth-grade reading 
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